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IMMEDIATE EMPIRICISM AND UNITY 


HEN Hume’s analysis convicted the sense empiricism of 
science of subjectivity, it began to appear how difficult a 
matter empiricism is: how difficult it is to observe the given; and 
Hume’s scepticism consisted in the belief that the situation of the 
human mind precluded such an end. Rousseau at the same time was 
revolting from the view of the Enlightenment that it is all very easy 
and entirely sufficient to grasp reality given to sense and reason. 
His passionate nature flew to a lively consciousness of the importance 
of feeling—of inward urgency, in the history of mankind. He was 
carried at once to the view that this deeper urgency of feeling, if 
found really as given, would also be the Good and that it would 
thus appear in primitive races, the present lamentable condition of 
mankind being due to the fact that the given had been vitiated by 
‘‘eulture.’’ His slogan ‘‘back to nature’’ was therefore a call back to 
the given. It was a call to a deeper empiricism. Rousseau himself, 
however, when he wrote the Social Contract, had become aware that 
‘the given’’ and ‘‘the ultimate’’ are not synonymous. But his 
importance lies in his rendering the urgency of thought—a phenome- 
non evident in philosophy and science from the beginning—vaguely 
but indubitably a self-conscious principle. He revealed philosophy 
to itself as the self-awareness of man’s spiritual urgency, and set 
it taking up its problems anew from this viewpoint. 

Of course one can not say that this was wholly due to Rousseau. 
Certainly after Hume’s work, except where philosophy was to be 
retrograde, a new basis was inevitable anyway. To make new analy- 
sis of the knowledge relation or of the concept of substance or of 
causation upon the same basis as had Locke, Berkeley, and Hume 
was scarcely possible. To act like Reed, for instance, as if these 
men had never written, was not much service to philosophic advance. 
If philosophy had learned from the past, though it were at once to 
occupy itself again with old problems, it must go upon new ground; 
and it is the new ground that is important. With the failure of sense 
empiricism, the time was ripe for the deeper empiricism of self- 
observed conation. The movement toward this began as philosophy’s 
own age-long urgency became lighted up with self-consciousness. The 
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self-consciousness was and is more or less vague and incomplete, but 
it was often, as in Fichte, tremendously passionate; and it provided 
the new basis after Hume’s destruction of the old. 

The important consideration, however, was not the immediate 
achievement on this new basis of an adequate theory of knowledge, 
or of an adequate conception of causality or of substance. That 
quest has been and remains a natural error retarding insight. In- 
stead, the important thing was as to how far this new line of advance 
was fitted to lead to a genuine empiricism, that is, to an immediate 
observation of the given which alone is the basis of knowledge of the 
ultimate, or perhaps, progressing, reality. 

Now it has at last become manifest that this question can be 
answered only when it is made clear that there are two lines, and 
not merely one, upon which urgency or conation can be observed and 
that there is a relation between these two lines which must be ana- 
lyzed with clearness before we can say: ‘‘We have here the given 
upon which to achieve a philosophic forecast of, or foresight into, 
total or ultimate experience.’’ The given will be observed only in 
the completed self-observation of spiritual urgency; and this is per- 
haps the final concept of the philosophic task,—if spiritual urgency 
as given is discovered to determine an ultimate system of value. 
The errors of modern philosophy result from proceeding to the stock 
problems on one of these lines without adequate appreciation that 
the other is its correlative ; so that an unnecessary antagonism arises. 

Of these two lines of conation, one has a very lowly status so that 
Western philosophy has only recently, in Bergson, James, White- 
head, and others, recognized it as its own. It is that line of urgency 
which goes on below the level of sense perception, though not of pos- 
sible awareness. Here can be directly observed the passage of 
process, of immediate ‘‘next-to-next-ness,’’ or ‘‘connexity’’ among 
‘actual entities’’ or ‘‘occasions.’’ Professor Whitehead, re-reading 
Plato and other thinkers in the light of this revolutionary philosophy 
which rendered it openly self-observing, has shown that all had ob- 
served, in many asides, this lower level of urgency or ‘‘creativity.’’ 
But the historic trend of philosophy left these curious observations 
by the way, never recognizing their strategic importance, and laid 
stress upon clear-cut conceptions. Among these latter alone, a 
knowledge of real and permanent substances and of causal operation 
among these should be gained, with the result which Hume, not 
without pain to his own good nature, faithfully revealed. 

These clear-cut notions all issued upon a higher line, upon the 
level of self-consciousness, where the subject-object relation is strik- 
ingly present, the subject looking out clearly upon many objects 
and inviting to that naive assumption of indubitable knowledge 
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which obtained in pre-Humian rationalism and sensationalism alike. 
Their failure lay in the fact that philosophy was not conscious of its 
own urgency or conative aspect. This, if it had been present, might 
have directed Western philosophy, as it directed ancient Eastern 
philosophy, to trace the source of its clear-cut forms (‘‘name and 
form’’ of Buddhistie writings and of Upanishads) down to a lower 
observable level of experience—the other line mentioned above upon 
which urgency or conation can be observed. 

It was upon the upper level that modern philosophy first became 
conscious of itself as urgency and much more recently, as we have 
said, conation upon the lower level has been observed and analyzed. 
What is needed is that the full import of its two poles should be 
grasped together. But what actually occurred in the history of 
thought was that, at its post-Humian revolution, philosophy first be- 
came aware of itself as spiritual urgency wholly and only upon the 
higher level and was altogether oblivious of the lower level of connex- 
ity or process moving creatively below the overt subject-object rela- 
tion. It grasped the conception of the powerful Rousseauian 
background or undercurrent of the mind, but saw no way of appre- 
hending it except by logical analysis on the overt subject-object level. 
Here is traced the error of all phenomenalism and transcendentalism. 

Let us follow this observation out in a little more detail. Kant’s 
revolution is most intimately comprehended when it is seen to con- 
ceive philosophy as rational urgency, in the first Critique; and as a 
fuller spiritual urgency in the second and third Critiques. Kant’s 
transcendentalism, meeting Hume’s impasse, may be regarded as a 
quest for what must be presupposed to explain the undeniable his- 
torical supply of man’s rational urgency—of his needs in the way 
of scientific knowledge; and, if he thus shunted ‘‘knowledge’’ onto 
a side track in phenomenalism, his Critique of Practical Reason 
started philosophy squarely upon the road of spiritual urgency, 
albeit wholly upon the upper level and without piercing into the 
source of its clear-cut forms, but mistaking them as immediately 
and irreducibly given. Now what should be held in mind as most 
important in this connection is the outstanding phenomenon of Kant’s 
eager intent upon unity, together with his failure to find the connec- 
tions for that unity given to his thought and his cautious integrity 
which refused to fake the connexity. When philosophy became self- 
conscious urgency, unity passed from being merely a placid assump- 
tion as in Spinoza (or a situation that might be explained by an 
atomistic system) to be a disturbance, a painful demand. But the 
demand for unity is here in one who repudiates Fichte’s ardent ful- 
fillment and who persists in realism, deep-lying below the overt sub- 
ject-object level, and finds a suggestion, and merely that, as to how 
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unity will be consummated, in the unity of the organism, and of the 
feeling of the sublime. We should not overlook the fact that Kant 
presents an inescapeable demand for unity so independent of Fich- 
tian and Hegelian idealism that it would have none of it. It will 
be maintained later in this paper that spiritual urgency as actually 
perceived on its two levels as we have stated, presents two inseparable 
poles, one of connexity or process and the other of unity; and it is 
here held to be strong evidence to this effect that, when in Kant 
philosophy, while still blind to the immediate perception of deeper 
process, became conscious of itself as spritual urgency, the pole of 
unity stood out painfully. 

But it was little time until the movement of modern thought 
rushed in Fichte’s ardor beyond Kant’s caution and assumed the 
completeness of its unity, as had often been done in the previous 
history of thought, however unreal it might thereby render its 
physical basis. In Fichte, in Schelling, in Hegel and his followers, 
seeking always to correct past defects, ‘‘the great tradition’’ in 
modern philosophy has been an exalted self-awareness of spiritual 
urgency in its inevitable unity. 

But there is always another aspect to unity besides mere in- 
clusion. There is the connexity of the unified multiplicity; unless 
an atomistic theory is to dispense both with unity and connexity. 
What renders the whole post-Kantian transcendentalism a gigantic 
tour de force is that this connexity is nowhere observed as given, 
but is ‘‘deduced’’ on the overt subject-object level of urgency and 
is swiftly achieved in an Absolute Knower. The deduction of the 
processes of nature follows of course. This was revolting to science 
whose actual findings discredited this over-confident Hegelianism. 
The movement then passed into a looser spiritualism in Germany 
and in France which did not claim to deduce nature from the forms 
of thought, yet which felt justified in referring the forms of its own 
spirit to nature, out of which the human spirit evolved. It sought 
by the broad method of analogy to outline a real world where spir- 
itual urgency should find the arena of its fulfillment. 

Meanwhile science, unable to wait upon philosophy, overlooked 
Hume and proceeded upon the old abstract empiricism. Its method 
applied in biology and psychology has been determined upon find- 
ing conation itself in a state of atomism with connexity produced by 
environmental influence. The organism is preconceived as a group- 
ing of atomistic drives or action tendencies. Urgency falls under 

1 The precise nature and the limits of this empiricism has been aptly sug- 
gested in a saying quoted by Hobhouse in Development and Purpose, p. 101, 


‘‘Man joins and disjoins bodies; the rest nature transacts within.’’ The deeper 
immediate empiricism discovers nature as its creative task. 
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the Spencerian formula as these atomistic urges are mechanically 
adapted to each other by external means. 

But a movement of deeper, more concrete, empiricism, based upon 
the self-observation of conation upon its lower level, was not long 
in starting once Kant had stated the primacy of the will. It is at 
this point that empiricism in Western philosophy is, in Schopen- 
hauer, immediately indebted to the philosophy of process in the 
East. A method of thought there which was nearer to primitive in- 
genuousness (or immediate empiricism) here influenced the West, 
bringing it to a direct observation below the level of its sophistica- 
tions. Schopenhauer replaced Kant’s moral urgency (where Kant 
found mind in immediate touch with reality) with urgency in gen- 
eral, conation as such, blind will, itself reality, underlying all. Psy- 
chologists began to look below the overt subject-object level of sense 
and intellect, and to observe the process of feeling and conation. It 
began to uncover the arrival of knowledge itself, going below its 
subject-object relation, and to observe its forms, as Indian philosophy 
has done, arising from the deeper level of conation and as instru- 
ments of life’s ends. Indeed in certain eminent scientists of philo- 
sophie mind, such as Maxwell, science itself had begun to yield its 
characteristic hardness of line and to find its axioms as postulates— 
its very system of knowledge an economy to fulfill the urgency of 
life. This movement of more immediate empiricism could not be 
deluded with the spurious connexity supplied by the transcendent- 
alists and phenomenalists for their unified multiplicity from a sur- 
face-analysis of knowledge. But when this more profound empiri- 
cism, in William James, for perhaps its outstanding instance, 
repudiated Unity as Absolute Knower and took umbrage at the ideal- 
istic logical determinism that went with it, it did not confine itself 
to this but threw out the baby with the bath, repudiating unity as 
such and becoming blinded to its presence in the given as the inevi- 
table opposite pole to process.” 

We feel it then an accident in the history of empiricism which the 
time is ripe for setting to rights, that when it became immediate and 
radical, it had an animus derived from conflict against unities of 
all kinds, even though discovered upon its own basis of the imme- 
diately given. It would have made a difference if James, for in- 
stance, had not had his broad intellectual hospitality halting at this 
point. The given basis, immediately observed, within which the 
subject-object relation arose at the behest of the spirit, would not 
have appeared as a ‘‘neutral entity,’’* rendering the surface-prob- 


2 Cf. a similar protest by Prof. C. V. Tower in this JourNAL, Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 589. 

3Cf. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 65, ‘‘ Feelings effect transition 
into subjectivity. They replace the ‘neutral stuff’ of certain realistic philoso- 
phers.’’ 
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lem of knowledge regulative of philosophy once more. But remain- 
ing upon the point of view of spiritual urgency from which the entire 
modern advance has been made, it would find the basis from which 
knowledge has been directly observed to rise to be the wnity of, and 
not the neutral to, the physical and the mental.* 

When observed with unprejudiced candor, unity and process are 
poles always mutually involved. This appears in physical, biological, 
or psychological process—in urgency at any of its stages. Only the 
historic animus against the repressive universals of authority or logi- 
cal absolutes that close out human effects, could have excluded so pat- 
ent an actuality from earnest and candid minds. Even when process 
is conceived mechanically as the mutual impulsion of atoms, the very 
observation that the atoms remain together in a world, and do not 
move apart into infinity, requires some principle of unity. Thus 
Epicurus, long before the famous experiment at the leaning tower, 
stated the principle that all bodies of whatever weights shall fall 
across empty space at wniform speed.’ He was providing for the ob- 
vious unity of the world. This obvious fact of a world that holds 
together, if its meaning had been apprehended, would have warned 
men long ago that physics itself must find its basis in organism. In 
our day when old absolutes of time, space, and fixed ether escape us, 
the theory called ‘‘of relativity’’ provides for a world by entailing 
a constant, i.e., the velocity of light, for the special theory and the 
‘‘separation of events’’ for the general theory. They must provide 
for the obvious fact that process is in a universe. The poles remain: 
relativity and constancy, process and unity. At the biological level 
the organism is defined in terms of these two poles. The organism 
is a unity of parts and conation is its manifestation in disturbance 
or incompleteness. At the spiritual level, religion, philosophy, art, 
science, manifest in every turn of their history their inevitable deter- 
mination upon unity; and every system of dogma, every inclusive 
hypothesis, seeks to reveal or suggest the connections between its 
parts. We have suggested above that the philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant most strikingly presents the force of this principle of unity 
because his deep and faithful mind left his life-task plainly waiting 
for the discovery that should render that unity complete. 

Now unity is always actually discovered in its disturbed or in- 

4The perception of process in immediate empiricism interprets the imme- 
diate passage from subject to object to be a presentation in perception of the 
passage between physical and mental and therefore the unity of these. The 
mind-body, mind-matter-situation presents their unity as presupposed. The 
problem is, How? A dualism is recognized, but it is secondary. It is traced 
down to present moment including immediate past moment as object, a ‘‘ vector’? 


relation which, however, is experienced as a unity. 
5 Bakewell, Source Book of Ancient Philosophy, p. 294. 
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complete form, while the major philosophic tradition persists in pre- 
senting it as absolute and finished. Chiefly for this reason perhaps 
the prejudice against unity as given has been such that the above 
obvious facts are excluded from bearing their part in explanation. 
Able and learned philosophers of recent date were thrown into amaze- 
ment that one so obviously well equipped in both science and philos- 
ophy as Professor F. S. C. Northrop should write a book in high 
enthusiasm as he traces a common principle of unity operating at 
the different levels of process. 

But the above deductions or more remote observations of unity 
are not what we have chiefly to rely upon. It is exceedingly signifi- 
cant that when immediate empiricism attained intuitive or non- 
sensuous perception of connexity or process it apprehended wnity 
in the same immediate perception and thus philosophy can point to 
immediate perception of both poles of the given. 

But though unity was at once observed with connexity by imme- 
diate empiricists they were totally unaware of the place and signifi- 
cance this unity must take in their own philosophy. Bergson reported 
the direct intuition of unity achieved after reflective intelligence 
had done its work, but he left this confused with the perception of 
connexity itself and he never apprehended in their complementary 
completeness these two poles of his immediate empiricism.® 

James’s immediate observation of the deeper stream of conation 
by non-sensuous perception revealed it not only with a ‘‘next-to- 
next-ness’’ in which immediately past thought becomes the object of 
present passing thought as subject; but he disclosed it also at its 
other pole issuing through more or less inclusive ‘‘feelings of tend- 
ency’’ onto the level of perception and conception. In the famous 
ninth chapter of his Psychology whose material was presented in 
Mind as early as 1884, he says after dealing with the level of ‘‘next- 
to-next-ness,’’ ‘‘But there are other named states or qualities of 
states which are just as important and just as cognitive as they and 
just as unrecognized by the traditional sensationalist and intel- 
lectualist philosophers of mind. The first fails to find them at all, 
and the second finds their cognitive function but denies that any- 
thing in the way of feeling has a part in bringing it about.’’ He 
then presents examples of these more or less inclusive cognitive feel- 
ings, and he says, ‘‘Now what I contend for and accumulate exam- 
ples to show is that ‘tendencies’ are not only descriptions from 
without but that they are among the objects of the stream which is 
thus aware of them from within [italics mine] and must be in a 
large measure described as feelings of tendency.’’ He thus has re- 
ported an immediate perception of urgency at its two poles: at one 


6 Cf., e.g., H. Hoeffding, Lectures on Bergson, Modern Philosophers. 
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pole the connexity of process, and at the other, larger unities of 
feeling. By such a unity of feeling a tension is set up which 
psychologists are now calling a ‘‘governing propensity’’ or, in its 
reflective phase, a ‘‘determining tendency.’’ In this, two poles or 
two levels of conation appear and the upper has an objective, vague 
as to apprehension, yet perfectly definite, since it alone will set the 
tension of the organism at rest. An idea or concept arises out of the 
tension or feeling which has the function (not of presenting a fixed 
copy of a real object) but of directing the conation on its level of 
connexity or of ‘‘causal efficacy’’ to attainment of its need. 

But this new and exceedingly important analysis of the problem 
of knowledge draws James’s attention, as it has that of the entire 
movement of thought, away from consideration of its most signifi- 
cant discovery to a partial and incomplete pragmatism whose regu- 
lative notion is the functional nature of concepts. Now there can 
be no doubt that concepts have the pragmatic function; and, for 
most concepts, this is their whole meaning since their fixed unity 
corresponds to no actuality unless perhaps for a moment in process. 
But this is not the case with all concepts, since unity as grasped in 
immediate empiricism, is a concept as well as a feeling, and it has 
both a subjective and an objective meaning. What has been over- 
looked by this movement of thought, causing it to run against its 
own genius into logical atomism and relativism, is that the unity 
represented as fixed in the concept has a reality. It is an instant of 
attainment in the experience of the spirit whose upper pole is in- 
elusive unity, constantly disturbed and enriched by the actuality of 
process. James’s own statement that the true is simply the ex- 
pedient calls for a larger philosophic arena in which his pragmatism 
could operate, if it were not to be merely a practical method of 
scientific and social advance. Pragmatism is the method of 
immediate empiricism which reports reality as both process and 
unity. The true is the expedient to the ultimate unified value. The 
unity of value is present in feeling from the beginning. I have at- 
tempted to show in another place’ that as soon as conation, in the 
emergence of humanity, reached the stage of reflection, it leapt at 
a bound off the level of special problems to the solution of the prob- 
lem of the total conservation of values. Certainly the inclusive 
problem of science or of philosophy has at its basis a feeling of 
tendency, which is no mere ‘‘description from without’’ but imme- 
diately observed ‘‘object of the stream’’ of spiritual urgency. 

James’s mind was moving as the years passed to a realization 
that radical empiricism was his fundamental contribution. While 
his pragmatism and radical empiricism appeared at first as separate 


7 To be published in the July issue of The Monist, 1933. 
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movements of thought, he often affirmed that the former was the 
method of the latter. Pragmatism, as the larger application James 
gave it in the Will to Believe suggests, is the method of fulfilling a 
need of the spirit’s utmost scope and immediate empiricism per- 
ceived a unity in spiritual urgency to which no limit can be set 
without recourse to dogmatism. 


Bruce W. BRoTHERSTON. 
Turts COLLEGE. 





REPORT OF THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


cyvce varieties of pursuits are labeled ‘‘philosophical’’ that it was 

altogether appropriate for a miscellany of interests to be rep- 
resented in the papers and discussions which engaged those who 
assembled at Bryn Mawr College on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, December 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1932, for the thirty-second 
annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. Few could have felt that their favorite prov- 
inees were entirely ignored, for there were papers in logic, epistemol- 
ogy, ontology, cosmology, ethics, and esthetics—studies in the works 
of Plato and Aristotle, Locke and Spinoza—theories about the proper 
business of philosophy—and papers in which topics from different 
fields were ‘‘harmoniously confused.’’ Naturally also of consider- 
able range, were the attitudes and types of view expressed during 
the proceedings. Skepticism, of several different kinds, contrasted 
with reliance upon moral convictions, or upon common sense; faith 
in rational analysis contrasted with distrust of fixed concepts; in the 
background jof one view loomed the Absolute, in the foreground of 
another were ‘‘a lot of little absolutes’’; and so on. But along with 
these differences of viewpoint, went sufficient agreement to make 
discussion and criticism worthwhile; following the papers, there was 
much debate, some portions of which are here recorded. Moreover, 
most of those who expressed their opinions, manifested a robust 
tendency—which it is frequently hoped is characteristic of philos- 
ophers—to eschew vagueness and dogmatism, and proceed critically 
with careful attention to what certainly seems to be reasonable evi- 
dence. 

On Wednesday evening an informal smoker in the Common 
Room of Goodhart Hall provided pleasant means for greeting old 
friends, introducing newcomers, and chatting. The next morning, 
gathered in Goodhart Auditorium for the tercentenary session on 
Locke and Spinoza, members and friends of the Association were 
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extended a cordial welcome by President Marion E. Park of Bryn 
Mawr. President Park called the attention of philosophy teachers 
to an opportunity for practical service; much might be done, she 
suggested, toward helping college students, who face a period of 
social distress, achieve the advantages of clear and accurate thinking. 

The paper entitled ‘‘John Locke’’ by Mr. Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, proved to be an illuminating commentary upon Locke’s aim 
and accomplishment in the Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing. Mr. Woodbridge reminded his hearers that Locke subordinated 
speculation to morals, and that in the Essay the theory of knowledge 
is studied not for its own sake, but for the sake of improving human 
living. Moreover, though Locke found the scope of genuine knowl- 
edge extremely narrow, he never doubted our competence to deal 
with practical affairs; for all the purposes of daily conduct, busi- 
ness, education, society, and politics, ‘‘the candle that is set up in 
us shines bright enough.’’ Mr. Woodbridge declared that Locke 
would have us fulfill the purposes of living without waiting for a 
speculative justification of our activities; the Essay was in fact ‘‘a 
protest against sitting still and perishing,’’ it was a protest against 
the theorizing which became its chief consequence in modern phi- 
losophy—theorizing about the relation of experience to nature. 
Locke urged us to ignore epistemology, although he did not himself 
ignore it. Having first adopted the Newtonian theory of nature, he 
tried to devise a compatible theory of experience as a product of 
nature; then he reduced knowledge to relations within experience. 
Consequently, for the conduct of life, knowledge had to be supple- 
mented by belief or opinion. Mr. Woodbridge pointed out that on 
such a theory of knowledge it is difficult to see how we can know 
anything at all about nature; Locke had to say that we do not know, 
but maintained on\grounds ‘‘partly religious and partly stubborn’”’ 
that we are assured. Thus, according to Mr. Woodbridge, the lesson 
of the Essay becomes: ‘‘assurance of nature is prior to assurance of 
experience.’’ In philosophizing, we begin with nature; later we 
discover experience, gradually circumscribe it, perhaps finally locate 
it in the head, the mind, or consciousness; but this ‘‘disengagement 
of experience from nature’’ is unintelligible unless there is the back- 
ground called nature. At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. Morris 
R. Cohen rose to support ‘the view that the study of metaphysics 
need not await the settlement of epistemological questions. Mr. 
Raphael Demos agreed that ‘‘epistemology is not the gateway to 
metaphysics.’’ Mr. Sterling P. Lamprecht said that Locke wanted 
to restrain men’s confidence and make skepticism, in matters exceed- 
ing human comprehension, a moral duty. Mr. Erza B. Crooks noted 
that for Locke the only bridge between experience and nature was 
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the primary qualities, and asserted that modern psychology has de- 
stroyed this bridge. Mr. W. P. Montague suggested as an antidote 
for the dualism which commonly arises when we consider the prob- 
lem of the relation between experience and nature, an epistemolog- 
ical golden rule: See ourselves as others see us. 

The second paper of the Locke and Spinoza tercentenary session 
was a discussion of ‘‘Spinoza’s Doctrine of Intellectual Intuition’’ 
by Mr. Benjamin Ginzburg. The conception of intellectual intui- 
tion, Mr. Ginzburg asserted to be at once the key to Spinoza’s system 
and the unifying methodological basis of such diverse elements as 
his behavioristic account of the passions and his doctrine of the in- 
tellectual love of God. Spinoza derived the conception of intellec- 
tual intuition from the Cartesian notion of the act by which the 
mind grasps a mathematical relationship, and used it in developing 
the hierarchy of the three stages of knowledge. The contrast of 
adequate and inadequate knowledge led him to conclude that ‘‘we 
are part of some thinking being, whose thoughts, some in their com- 
pleteness and others in part only, form our mind.’’ Mr. Ginzburg 
was led to conclude that Spinoza’s doctrine of attributes was an his- 
torical accident, occasioned by the attempt to reshape Descartes’ 
physics, and that ‘‘Spinoza is really conceiving all being as spirit- 
ual.’’? In comment, Mr. David F. Swenson observed that Spinoza, 
by abstracting from ‘‘ factual existence,’’ appears to leave out ethics, 
which is concerned with the transition from a possibility to an ac- 
tuality in us. Mr. Charles Hartshorne remarked that on Spinoza’s 
view God is the perfection of all that is to be found in a small bit of 
reality if its temporal character be left out, and that until recently 
theologians have not tried to formulate the conception with Time 
included. Mr. Ginzburg welcomed Mr. Hartshorne’s statement, but 
replied to Mr. Swenson that if we could achieve ‘‘the highest spirit- 
ual love of God,’’ we would need nothing more. 

Spinoza’s dictum that determinatio negatio est was reaffirmed in 
the third paper of the Thursday morning session—a metaphysical 
consideration of ‘‘Non-being’’ by Mr. Raphael Demos. But while 
he relied upon this dictum in maintaining that ‘‘being is through 
non-being’’ and ‘‘to be one thing is not to be something else,’’ Mr. 
Demos developed his views in Platonic-Whiteheadian rather than 
Spinozistic spirit. He argued that although ordinary experience 
and reflective thinking apparently reject the notion of non-being, 
actually non-being is presupposed both by the world of thought and 
by the world of changing individual things. Every particular is 
diverse from all‘other particulars; every form or essence is in con- 
trast to all other essences; and every positive fact requires a set of 
negative facts. Reality is achieved through a combination of in- 
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clusion and exclusion. Each actual thing is an organic whole ‘‘con- 
stituted through a togetherness of forms,’’ and limited to those forms. 
Mr. Demos likened an actual entity to a circle; just as a circle in- 
cludes within its area an infinite number of points and excludes an 
infinite number of points, any given actual entity includes an infinity 
of forms and excludes an infinity of forms. This plea for the ac- 
knowledgment of an ultimate ‘‘negation”’ in reality, provoked a good 
deal of discussion. Mr. R. B. Winn denied that non-being could have 
an ontological status; ‘‘ontology,’’ he said, ‘‘is concerned only with 
what is,’’ and ‘‘if non-being is a fact, and a fact is what is, then 
we have a contradiction.’’ Mr. John Somerville thought it possible 
to distinguish two uses of the expression ‘‘non-being’’ in Mr. Demos’s 
paper: a useless use for the concept of otherness, and a use for the 
notion of pure non-being—a vague notion without positive content 
which Mr. Demos employed in such a way as to imply that something 
ean be got from nothing. Mr. Cohen joined with Mr. Demos in urging 
that ‘‘the kind of being which belongs to negatives ought to be 
recognized.’’ Miss Sarah Brown agreed with Mr. Demos that there 
is an ontological problem of negation, and pointed out that ‘‘Plato’s 
otherness’’ can be used both for the ‘‘predicative not’’—where a 
thing lacks some property, e.g., in the fact expressed by ‘‘This is not 
beautiful’’—and for the ‘‘existential not’’—where there exists no 
thing of a certain sort, e.g., in the fact expressed by ‘‘There are no 
elephants in this room.’’ Mr. A. H. Kamiat remarked that the ex- 
pression ‘‘non-being’’ seemed a mere figure of speech in the paper, 
since Mr. Demos always contrasted some being with some other being. 
Mr. Gregory Vlastos indicated a possible meaning for the expression 
by an example of specific disappointment: if a person desires an 
apple, and upon opening a drawer believed to contain one, finds no 
apple, then, relative to that interest, what we have is not otherness 
but ‘‘strict non-being.’’? Mr. Ray H. Dotterer suggested that non- 
being might be regarded as a limit of difference. In answering his 
critics Mr. Demos insisted that being and non-being are polar con- 
cepts, the latter of which is quite as important as the former. He 
emphasized the importance of non-being in the ontological or ex- 
istential sense by reference to the depression and the fact that Mr. 
Hoover was not in the room. He claimed that non-being is not vague 
and obscure but obvious—obvious in change, which can only be under- 
stood as passage from non-being to being, or the converse, and obvious 
in time, which requires the contrast between the present and the past 
or future. Boldly he met the charge of having a contradiction on 
his hands, by declaring, ‘‘ Philosophers should not be intimidated by 
the law of contradiction . . . the ultimate categories are not sub- 
ject to the law of contradiction !’’ 
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The session in Goodhart Auditorium on Thursday afternoon, was 
devoted to attempts to answer several questions about particulars 
and propositions. Discussing the question ‘‘ Are There Particulars?’’ 
Mr. Brand Blanshard failed to find among the relevant statements 
of Mr. W. P. Montague and Mr. Bertrand Russell, any good reason 
for supposing that there are such things as particulars. Mr. Blan- 
shard could not see how spatio-temporal relations or any other re- 
lations can determine uniqueness when the relations are themselves 
admittedly universals. Nor could he regard as successful, the use of 
particulars to avoid the paradox of having a universal existing to 
the left and right of itself, as in two patches of white; for he held 
that a universal must have the locus of its instances. He argued that 
particulars can not figure in thinking, either as subjects or as predi- 
cates, and that therefore if they do exist, they represent a blot upon 
the intelligibility of the world. In criticism, Mr. J. B. Pratt con- 
ceived the problem of particulars as that of the difference between 
the possible and the real, and reasoned that without the recognition 
of particulars there would remain no distinction between real things 
and imaginary things; the question of the historicity of Christ, for 
example, would become meaningless. Mr. Montague maintained in 
defense of his own position, that we arrive at both the universal and 
the particular by selective abstraction. ‘‘If I am confronted by 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee,’’ he said, ‘‘I can by abstraction get 
the tweedleness which they have in common, and also observe that 
Tweedledum is to the left of Tweedledee. . . . The essence of particu- 
larity is position.’’ Mr. Paul Weiss contended that, on the contrary, 
so long as one stays within the scope of what is given by abstraction, 
one will find only universals. Mr. Charles A. Baylis pointed out 
the unfairness of arguing against Mr. Russell on the assumption that 
a universal must be in the place where the instance is, when Mr. 
Russell employed ‘‘instance of’’ just in order to avoid making this 
assumption. Then Mr. Blanshard answered objections by saying to 
Mr. Pratt, that the way to decide whether a thing is imaginary or 
real is to put it in a larger context; to Mr. Montague, that ‘‘to the 
left of’’ is just as capable of repetition as ‘‘tweedleness’’; and to 
Mr. Baylis, that ‘‘an instance of a universal can be an instance only 
if the universal is possessed by the place where the instance is.’’ He 
agreed with Mr. Weiss that we must go beyond abstractions to find 
something which is not a universal but an individual; he thought 
of an individual as a ‘‘synthesis of universals in which every one 
implies every other,’’ and personally he held that the only real indi- 
vidual is the Absolute. 

Mr. Morris R. Cohen in treating the question ‘‘What Are Propo- 
sitions?’’ noted that propositions have been viewed grammatically as 
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declarative sentences, psychologically as judgments, and logically 
as entities which are true or false; and then proceeded to character- 
ize them as primarily linguistic forms which symbolize actual or pos- 
sible complex situations. He denied that a judgment must always 
precede the utterance of a statement in order to give it meaning. 
‘*The meaning of words is a social matter, not a matter of individual 
intention,’’ he said. Furthermore, the meaning of a proposition is 
not to be confused with someone’s apprehension of that meaning— 
the former is a dyadic relation between a symbol and that which is 
symbolized by it, and does not depend upon the percipient. He 
etressed the fact that every proposition requires a context. When, 
for instance, one asserts, ‘‘Gold is yellow,’’ the gold is assumed to 
be pure, to be placed in the proper light, ete. Strictly speaking, 
only when all of the relevant conditions are given, is a proposition 
true or false, and then it is true if there occurs in the designated 
universe the possible complex asserted, false if that complex does 
not thus occur. Replying to queries about his theory of meaning 
and of the test of truth, Mr. Cohen rejected the view that meaning 
is dependent on the mind of a percipient, and declined to accept 
any psycho-genetic test of truth. 

Mr. Andrew P. Ushenko’s paper on ‘‘The Problem of General 
Propositions’’ set forth a theory of the relations of general proposi- 
tions to facts, which aims to provide a sense in which such propo- 
sitions may be true, without requiring us to admit that there are 
corresponding general facts. First, with regard to existential gen- 
eral propositions, Mr. Ushenko found the Russellian analysis not 
only incomplete but incapable of completion. In an existential 
general proposition, the ‘‘x’’ in the prefix ‘‘there is an z,’’ can 
be neither a name nor a description; hence a proposition of this 
kind can not be about some x. He held that such a proposition 
does not express or correspond to a fact, but that it is a signifi- 
cant structure which is true if its function applies to some fact. 
And with regard to non-existential general propositions, he con- 
cluded that there is no correspondence with facts; a non-existential 
general proposition is true if there is no fact to which applies the 
function whose applicability is denied in the proposition. 

In the last paper of the Thursday afternoon session, Mr. Lucius 
Garvin dealt with the question ‘‘Are Particulars Constituents of 
Propositions?’’ Against those who have supposed, for one reason or 
another, that all singular propositions are reducible to propositions 
containing concepts only, Mr. Garvin argued that some propositions 
have particulars as constituents and can not be understood without 
immediate acquaintance with particulars. Particulars he defined 
as entities which are characterized by universals, but not themselves 
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universals. Any proposition containing a particular as a constit- 
uent would, of course, be incommunicable unless both the expositor 
and his hearer or reader were acquainted with the same particular. 
Mr. Garvin illustrated the distinction between propositions contain- 
ing particulars and those containing singular descriptions by two 
statements, neither of which, in his opinion, implied the other: ‘‘ This 
table is brown,’’ containing a particular, and ‘‘There is just one 
entity having ® (®=— an exclusive description of the table) and it 
is brown,’’ containing no particular. Finally, he objected to an 
analysis of singular propositions suggested by Mr. Ushenko, which 
seemed to make the subjects of such propositions bare particulars 
from which all qualities had been abstracted ; it would follow from this 
view that no such proposition is true, for then we should in each ease 
be ascribing a quality to an entity which has no qualities. Mr. Weiss 
observed that, on the other hand, if the subject of a subject-predi- 
cate proposition always includes all its qualities, then all such propo- 
sitions are necessarily true or necessarily false. Mr. Ushenko con- 
sidered that propositions involving particulars as subjects do imply 
similar propositions containing definite descriptions, that ‘‘This is 
brown,’’ for example, does imply ‘‘There is a unique thing which is 
brown’’; also, he insisted that understanding a proposition having 
a particular as subject requires abstraction and a distinction be- 
tween the particular and its nature, although it does not require that 
the particular be something naked and alone. Mr. Blanshard thought 
there was a contradiction in Mr. Garvin’s asserting both that par- 
ticulars are other than universals and that particulars must not be 
stripped of their natures. In rebuttal Mr. Garvin attempted to 
answer Mr. Weiss by pointing out that whereas ‘‘This red chair is 
red’’ is an analytic proposition, necessarily true, we can also say 
‘*This red chair is brown.’’ - He refuted Mr. Blanshard by pointing 
out that in the paper he had never said that a particular is some- 
thing without qualities. And he replied to Mr. Ushenko that a 
proposition containing a particular need not imply a proposition 
containing a definite description, because there might be many par- 
ticulars having the same character. 

Thursday evening in Pembroke Hall, at the annual Association 
dinner, Mr. Edward Gleason Spaulding, in his presidential address 
on ‘‘Freedom, Necessity, and Mind,’’ ambitiously undertook the 
labor of constructing a cosmological map which would represent the 
various parts of nature and of the realm of possibilities in their 
interrelationships. That his interest in this endeavor was entirely 
theoretical, he avowed at the beginning. Marking off two great 
realms, the natural world and the world of logical possibilities, 
Mr. Spaulding went on to maintain that in each of them there are 
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to be found instances of necessity and of freedom and of contingency 
or chance. ‘‘ Necessity’’ was defined as external determination, ‘‘free- 
dom’’ as internal determination or self-determination, and ‘‘chance’’ 
as the absence of both external and internal determination. ‘‘Neces- 
sity is identical with causation in nature and with implication in 
logic,’’ he declared ; freedom may be discovered where there are or- 
ganic activities in nature, and in logic it ‘‘is identical with the de- 
termination of propositions or propositional functions within an 
isolated system’’; and the complete absence of determination in some 
natural occurrences is equivalent to the absence of compulsion in the 
choice of postulates for a logical system. Tracing in outline the 
evolutionary levels of nature, he asserted that as one goes higher and 
higher in the organic regions, one finds increasing amounts of free- 
dom; organisms are less at the mercy of external compulsion, more 
self-determined. At last one reaches mind, which is ‘‘the function 
of complete freedom’’; and the practice of this freedom results in the 
‘*diselosure’’ of the parts and relational features of nature and 
of the logical realm. No universal scheme of determination, either 
natural or logical, is disclosed; we discern some necessitation, some 
freedom, and some absolute chance. 

On Friday, both the morning session and the afternoon session 
were divided into two groups which met concurrently in Taylor Hall. 
In the morning, Division I opened with Mr. Ray H. Dotterer’s paper 
on ‘‘The Operational Test of Meaninglessness.’’ The question which 
this paper attempted to answer was: does the theory which identifies 
the meaning of any term with the operations which enable us to de- 
termine its applicability, provide a test of meaninglessness different 
from ‘‘pre-operational’’ logical tests? By examining the practice 
of physicists, Mr. Dotterer showed that in order to give operational 
definitions to the terms of physics, the operationalists must com- 
monly resort to the theoretical employment of operations which are 
only imaginatively possible. And there seems to be no stopping 
place in this process of imaginatively altering actual conditions to 
make room for possible operations, short of the bounds set by logic. 
Mr. Dotterer argued that if it is permissible to imagine observers 
differing in spatial and temporal location and sensitive powers from 
all actual observers, and also bodies and forms of energy differing in 
magnitudes and velocities from those in the actual world, then there 
would seem to be no good reason for condemning as operationally 
meaningless, statements about absolute simultaneity, or about the 
definite position of particles in the atom on the Rutherford-Bohr 
theory. He concluded that the only justifiable criteria of meaning- 
lessness are logical, and deprecated the rash use of the word ‘‘mean- 
inglessness.’’ Mr. Somerville wondered whether scientific terms not 
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immediately translatable into operational terms, have meaning only 
by reference to conceivable operations. Mr. John Dewey asked 
whether ‘‘infinite velocity’’ is meaningful, and if so, how an in- 
finite velocity could conceivably be measured. Mr. George A. Morgan 
directed attention to the long jump which the logical positivists are 
making from verifiability as the test of truth to verifiability as the 
test of meaningfulness. To Mr. Dewey’s question, Mr. Dotterer 
responded that the notion of an infinite velocity is a Grenzbegriff 
which we arrived at by having experienced higher and higher veloci- 
ties, just as we reach the concept of a perfect plane by having ex- 
perienced smoother and smoother flat surfaces. 
Mr. Albert E. Blumberg offered an answer to the question ‘‘ What 
Is Philosophical Analysis?’’ and discussed the notion of a correct 
analysis. ‘‘Philosophical analysis is the attempt to clarify the mean- 
ing of assertions,’’ he said. Distinguishing two classes of assertions, 
statements of syntax and statements of fact, Mr. Blumberg held that 
the former are merely conventional and neither true nor false, and 
that the latter, which are true or false, have meaning only in so far as 
they are verifiable. The process of verification therefore determines 
the method and the direction of the analysis of factual assertions, and 
such an assertion is completely analyzed when it is translated into 
atomic propositions. The primary result of an analysis is a defini- 
ition, that is, a convention as to the use of symbols. Mr. Blumberg 
explained that although the conventional character of definitions 
seems to make the expression a ‘‘correct analysis’? meaningless, it 
can be used significantly in two ways: (i) to indicate that the defini- 
tion reached corresponds to usage, and (ii) to indicate that the 
definition shows how the defined assertion ought to be used. In the 
first case, what is true is a factual statement that the definition cor- 
responds to usage; in the second case, what is true is a factual state- 
ment about superior usage based upon utilitarian or esthetic con- 
siderations. Mr. Swenson objected that most definitions are not in- 
tended to be purely nominal. Mr. Demos thought that analysis 
should be regarded, not as something which deals with statements, 
but rather as a process which results in facts; for example, ‘‘an 
analysis of the present economic situation would break it up into 
a congeries of facts.’’ Mr. Blumberg replied that ‘‘an analysis 
of the present economic situation’? would mean one of two things, 
either a statement concerning the causes of the situation, or a defini- 
tion of the expression ‘‘the present economic situation’’—whereupon 
Mr. Demos demurred, ‘‘I don’t think so.’’ ‘‘To find out what people 
mean by a term,’’ Mr. Blumberg continued, ‘‘we should not ask 
them what they mean, but ask them how they would verify state- 
ments in which it occurs.’’ Mr. Demos: ‘‘But we are not interested 
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merely in symbols.’’ Mr. Blumberg: ‘‘That is true, we are inter- 
ested in the referends of the symbols.’’ 

A carefully reasoned paper on ‘‘The Logical and the Metaphysi- 
cal Individual’’ by Mr. Paul Weiss, occasioned one of the most 
rousing and fruitful discussions of the whole meeting. He began 
by questioning the view that no material proposition is certainly 
true or certainly false ; ‘‘Some day I will meet myself coming toward 
me’’ he regarded as certainly false, and ‘‘I know that I am an un- 
repeatable individual’’ as certainly true. Then from the considera- 
tion of certain arguments which have been used for and against the 
existence of individuals, but which he held to be mistaken, Mr. Weiss 
arrived at and defended his own doctrine: the logical individual is 
simple, unanalyzable, non-existent; the metaphysical individual, 
which ‘has a unique privacy, is neither simple nor complex except 
potentially as that from which both the simple logical individual 
and a complexity of predicates may be abstracted, but it is meta- 
physically ultimate, the locus of predicates, and the ground of facts. 
Questions galore were soon hurled at Mr. Weiss.. Mr. Demos in- 
quired, first, concerning the difference between the individual and 
the real, second, as to the privacy or solitariness of individuals, and 
third, as to the possibility of our knowing that other individuals are 
private. Mr. Dotterer wanted to know how a non-existent logical 
individual can be derived from an existing metaphysical individual. 
Several people found it impossible to share Mr. Weiss’s immediate 
certainty concerning the two empirical propositions with which he 
began; Mr. Somerville was of the opinion that ‘‘certainty’’ was 
merely ‘‘empirical possibility,’’ Mr. Otis Lee asked if our knowledge 
of ourselves is different in kind from our knowledge of other indi- 
viduals, Mr. Vlastos thought that the impossibility of one’s being 
duplicated was an assumption and questioned how on the assump- 
tion of private individuals there could be communication, and Mr. 
Blanshard considered the impossibility of repetition not as some- 
thing indubitable but as something which ought to be shown. Mr. 
Cohen took the position that the existence of the individual is some- 
thing beyond proof, ‘‘a primary assumption.’’ Mr. Hartshorne 
wondered if the fact that every individual is qualitatively different 
from every other, might not tell us something about the uniqueness 
of individuals. Mr. Boris Bogoslovsky asked whether the metaphysi- 
cal individual is outside the domain of logical analysis; if so, whether 
it is desirable for the philosopher to investigate it; and if so, what 
the technique of the investigation is. Then Mr. Weiss replied to 
Mr. Demos that the metaphysical individual is the real; that we 
know ourselves immediately from within; and that other individ- 
uals, known only from without, are referred to as the sources of 
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inescapable qualities perceived, and have assigned to them privacies 
corresponding to our own. To Mr. Dotterer he replied that the log- 
ical individual has only the status of an abstraction analyzed out of 
the metaphysical individual. To those who questioned his knowl- 
edge of himself as a unique individual, he responded that he was 
‘‘morally certain’’ he was an individual, just as certain as he was 
that a proposition and its contradictory can not both be true. To 
Mr. Lee he answered that other individuals are not known directly 
but are referred to. He admitted to Mr. Vlastos that ‘‘I am an indi- 
vidual’’ is an assumption—‘‘an assumption of my fundamental 
sanity’’—and replied that communication is done entirely in terms 
of abstractions. In answer to Mr. Blanshard, he said, ‘‘ Every predi- 
eate of me can be repeated; but I can’t. . . . The difference in our 
views is that you believe in one big Absolute, while I believe in a lot 
of little absolutes.’’ Of course he rejected Mr. Hartshorne’s sug- 
gestion that uniqueness might be reached by the perfect determi- 
nateness of characteristics. And to Mr. Bogoslovsky he replied that 
the metaphysical individual is not outside the scope of logical analy- 
sis in one:sense, for it is subject to analysis, but is outside in another 
sense, for it does not appear in the propositions which result from 
analysis. 

Mr. John: A. Irving’s paper on ‘‘Logical Positivism and Psychol- 
ogy’’ elaborated the thesis that the theory of meaning held by the 
logical positivists provides the essential technique for the organiza- 
tion of a scientific psychology. ‘‘The meaning of a proposition is its 
verification,’’ said Mr. Irving; and ‘‘verification’’ he explained as 
the exhibition of the structure of the situation to which the propo- 
sition refers. :He said, furthermore, that scientific propositions al- 
ways have reference to our public, communicable world. Psychol- 
ogy, to be scientific and to give us knowledge, must abandon the 
attempt to deal with such meaningless questions as ‘‘ What is it to 
be conscious?’’ and study only publicly observable behavior. Criti- 
cizing the paper, Mr. Swenson pointed out that one can not identify 
meaning—either in the sense of the thing meant or in the sense of 
the reference to it—with verification without implying that false 
propositions and propositions about the future are meaningless. 
Mr. Cohen analyzed verification as implying (i) a prediction that if 
the proposition in question is true there will be certain consequences, 
and (ii) an immediate observation, a look to see if there are such 
consequences; and he showed that verification is nonsense unless 
there is a point at which we have immediate knowledge. In reply to 
Mr. Swenson, Mr. Irving allowed that the possibility of verification 
is sufficient for the meaningfulness of a proposition, but added that 
until it is verified it is only a guess. In reply to Mr. Cohen, he in- 
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sisted again upon the public, social character of knowledge, but ad- 
mitted that private observation is presupposed in verification. Mr. 
Cohen then worked in vain to draw from him an admission that it is 
inconsistent to hold both that all objective scientific knowledge is 
based upon private observation (seemingly undeniable), and that 
private observation is a futile thing which ought to be replaced by 
objective knowledge. 

In Division II of the Friday morning session, the papers read 
were: ‘‘Relational Absolutes’’ by Miss Helen H. Parkhurst; ‘‘The 
Relation of the Moral to the Esthetic Standard in Plato’’ by Miss 
Katherine Gilbert; ‘‘The Right and the Good, Methodology in 
Ethies’’ by Miss Sarah Brown; and ‘‘Reality and ‘the real’ in 
Bradley’’ by Mr. Rudolf Kagey. Miss Parkhurst in her paper dealt 
with certain predicates belonging to series consisting of an infinite 
number of terms. She pointed out that temporal, spatial, and inten- 
sive predicates—such as old and new, large and small, weak and 
strong—appear upon analysis to be variable and relative; and that 
they may be interpreted either as expressing comparative degrees 
of the quantities in question, or as expressing complex or relational 
meanings having reference to some term not included in the series 
to which they belong. Hedonic and esthetic values were then con- 
sidered as infected with the same apparent indeterminacy. Finally, 
Miss Parkhurst defended the view that all such terms, in spite of 
their complex and relational character, are absolute or objective. 

Miss Gilbert’s paper was an examination of the evidence upon 
which rests the belief that Plato judged the value of art by moral 
standards. She maintained that this belief is unwarranted, and that 
it has arisen from misinterpretations of two sets of passages in the 
Dialogues. First, passages concerning education in the Republic 
and the Laws, have been taken to imply an ‘‘ultra-Puritanical’’ atti- 
tude toward art; but ‘‘liberally and imaginatively interpreted,’’ 
they present a theory not uncongenial to intelligent people to-day. 
Second, metaphysical passages in the Symposium, Republic VI, 
Hippias Major, the Lysis, and the Philebus, have been understood to 
involve a confusion of the moral and the esthetic categories; but 
Miss Gilbert urged that Plato’s assimilation of Beauty to Goodness 
in the world of forms should not be thoughtlessly interpreted as 
meaning a confusion of values in the empirical world. 

In her paper on methodology in ethics, Miss Brown took as her 
text a statement from The Right and the Good by W. D. Ross, ‘‘The 
moral convictions of thoughtful and well educated people are the 
data of ethics just as sense perceptions are the data of natural sci- 
ence.’’ She advocated a methodology comprising a number of points: 
(i) The only proper data for ethical analysis are our usual moral 
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judgments in their concrete settings, involving acts and persons. 
(ii) The end of an ethical hypothesis is to order the data as coher- 
ently, adequately, relevantly, and simply as possible. (iii) Yet the 
truth of such an hypothesis may depend not only upon a datum, but 
upon an intuitive recognition of its rightness. (iv) The ‘‘right- 
ness’’ of the datum is independent of the truth of the hypothesis 
and hence ean be a test of its truth. The most serious objection to 
this methodology, Miss Brown considered to be the charge that it 
identifies what we mean by ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘good’’ with what right or 
good is; but, arguing that this objection rests upon various con- 
fusions, she concluded that ‘‘to give an analysis of what ‘good’ 
means in usage is to give an analysis of what good is.”’ 

Mr. Kagey’s purpose in his paper was to show that Bradley, 
after writing Appearance and Reality, abandoned the bases which 
in that book made it legitimate to try to answer the question ‘*‘ What 
is Reality?’’ The legitimacy of this question depended there, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kagey’s analysis, principally upon four things: (i) 
a substance-attribute logic; (ii) an ‘‘attributional’’ theory of judg- 
ment, with the conception of ‘‘floating ideas’’; (iii) the use of non- 
contradiction as the characteristic of ‘‘reality’’; and (iv) the ac- 
ceptance of the distinction between infrarelational and suprarela- 
tional experience as descriptive of actual epistemic phases. Mr. 
Kagey asserted that because these tenets were afterwards abandoned 
by Bradley, Appearance and Reality, on Bradley’s own testimony, 
became an attempt to answer an illegitimate question. 

Friday afternoon in Division I the first paper was Mr. Kurt E. 
Rosinger’s ‘‘The Identity of Formal and Material Truth in Rational 
Thinking.’’ Mr. Rosinger proposed the thesis that all rational activ- 
ity has the character of mathematical reasoning, and that the truth 
of propositions is always mathematical or formal truth. By typical 
examples of investigations in empirical science, philosophy, and the 
problems of everyday life, he undertook to show that the goal desired 
by those engaged in rational endeavors is simply the development of 
consistent logical systems. Certain entities are arbitrarily chosen 
as ultimate and certain assumptions involving these entities are made; 
then by reference to these assumptions the truth of many proposi- 
tions can be determined. He asserted that a proposition derives its 
truth from the system in which it is found; for example, ‘‘ A straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points’’ is true in one 
geometry, false in another, and torn from its context, it is neither 
true nor false; again, ‘‘God exists’’ is true in one philosophic system 
and can be proved by the assumptions given in that system, but in 
another system it is false. ‘‘Philosophy,’’ he said, ‘‘is a set of sys- 
tems; its problems and solutions are functions of these systems.”’ 
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Mr. Weiss protested against putting the whole emphasis upon the 
range of possible systems, to the neglect of the point that some of 
these systems have application while others can not be made to 
apply. Mr. Dotterer asked how on such a theory there was any place 
for considerations of the adequacy of systems. Mr. Rosinger an- 
swered that we are continually attracted by propositions which we 
wish to make consistent with our system of propositions, and if our 
system is inconsistent with many of them, it is inadequate. Mr. 
Kretschmann inquired about our discovery of facts which force us 
to overthrow a system. Mr. Rosinger responded that if we find a 
proposition which is inconsistent with our system, but which never- 
theless demands our assent, we have to alter our system so that there 
will be consistency. Mr. Spaulding expressed sympathy with the 
conception that a philosophical view depends upon the assumptions 
the philosopher makes, but wondered about the status of the in- 
quiry with which Mr. Rosinger was occupied. Mr. Rosinger called 
his paper a venture in ‘‘the philosophy of philosophy,’’ and men- 
tioned some of his assumptions—he assumed the value of postula- 
tional treatment, assumed that there are alternative logics, and so on. 

The second paper in this group was a discussion of ‘‘ Aristotle’s 
Analytic Method’’ by Mr. Abraham Edel. He described the Aris- 
totelian ‘‘induction’’ as ‘‘a search for a tenable hypothesis’’—a 
method of clarifying the meaning of a term or the structure of a 
concept by the process of abstracting elements of form from actual 
situations examined, and testing the results in fresh situations. 
Illustrations of the fruitfulness of the method in operation were 
drawn from Aristotle’s works, largely from the Physics and Meta- 
physicsA. Mr. Edel stated that the one fundamental assumption 
presupposed by the method, is ‘‘only that there are goings-on, events, 
happenings’’—without this there would be no problem for the 
method to deal with. Observing that ‘‘induction’’ was used by Aris- 
totle to discover basic principles and even what a principle is, Mr. 
Edel suggested that it may fairly be called his metaphysical method. 
In eriticism Mr. Phillip E. Wheelright objected to the assertion 
that Aristotle’s starting point was the assumption of goings-on, and 
contended this was a modernization of Aristotle. Mr. Edel retorted 
that Mr. Wheelright was fixing upon the entities which emerge at 
the end of Aristotle’s analyses, rather than considering his starting 
point. 

Mr. Lewis Feuer, who came next with a paper on ‘‘The Theory 
of Logical Continuity,’’ introduced a program aimed to do justice 
to the aspects of ‘‘connectedness’’ and ‘‘continuity’’ in logical sys- 
tems. Stressing the need of supplementing the extensional, atomistic 
interpretation of systems, characteristic of recent logic, he declared 
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that the notion of system must itself be accepted as primitive. The 
relation of entailment, taken from G. E. Moore, he would also as- 
sume as a primitive notion. A system entails a proposition in the 
manner in which any whole entails a part essential to it. A number of 
definitions are now possible. Consistency may be defined as the 
relation between two propositions entailed by the same system. In- 
compatibility, disjunction, and intensional implication may likewise 
be defined in these terms. Mr. Feuer pointed out that these con- 
cepts make connection with a calculus of intensional logic worked 
out by Mr. E. J. Nelson. Proceeding from this theory of system, 
formulated as a logic of intensional relations, it becomes possible to 
deal adequately with the differential causal laws of physics, and to 
develop a theory of types of systems to explain the systematization 
of system by system. 

Concluding this division, there was a paper ‘‘On Truth’’ by 
Mr. John Somerville. Since this particular view makes truth de- 
pendent upon the method by which we seek a conclusion, Mr. Somer- 
ville began with a consideration of aims and methods. Given an 
aim—an intention to do something with some subject-matter, or find 
out something about it—we select the method that appears most 
appropriate for the accomplishment of that aim. Our method is 
always a matter of the ‘‘concepts, procedures, and assumptions’”’ 
that we have, in the pursuit of our problem. When we reach a con- 
clusion, the conclusion is true if and only if it has a certain relation 
to our method. Mr. Somerville offered as the most accurate and 
most fruitful definition of truth, the statement that ‘‘truth is one 
attribute of conclusions, namely, conformity to the conditions of the 
method intended to produce the conclusion.’’ This account of truth, 
Mr. Spaulding disagreed with fundamentally ; he cited cases to show 
that in science the absence of any preconceived theory is often the 
very condition which enables one to obtain a true result. He also 
objected to the implication that if different biologists using dissimilar 
methods were to test their opposing theories of organic activities, 
they might find that both mechanism and vitalism are true. Mr. 
Somerville admitted that there might be two such sets of truths. 

The alternative division Friday afternoon, was devoted to an open 
discussion on ethics and social philosophy. Mr. Charles W. Hendel 
led off the discussion with a critique of E. A. Westermarck’s recent 
book on Ethical Relativity. Mr. Hendel spoke of the distinction be- 
tween the norms which custom establishes, and the moral norms which 
imply moral consciousness and freedom. He expressed agreement 
with Westermarck’s main contention for moral relativity, but de- 
clared that this position renders the problem of moral validity all 
the more urgent. The general problems raised by Mr. Hendel were 
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discussed from various points of view. Mr. Ernest N. Henderson 
came to the defense of the moral value of custom. Mr. Jesse H. 
Holmes deprecated the emphasis upon standards, whether customary 
or ‘‘moral.’’ Mr. Charles M. Perry called attention to the crucial 
problems which confront the teacher of ethics in view of the collapse 
of traditional sanctions for the younger generation. Others defended 
the value of formalistic ethics; still others claimed that in practice 
such ethies are unethical. Mr. Blumberg remarked that moralists 
would be of more moral value if they would confine themselves to a 
consideration of socialism and communism. 
J. W. Rosson. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Les origines cartésiennes du Dieu de Spinoza. Pierre LACHIBZE-REyY. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1932. xi + 288 pp. 


The author has made a genuinely important contribution to the 
perennial problem of Spinoza’s debt to Descartes. As between the 
opposing groups of interpreters, M. Lachiéze-Rey inclines decidedly 
to the side of those who believe that ‘‘in its fundamental inspiration 
and even in its general plan, the doctrine of Spinoza was constituted 
before any Cartesian influence”’ affected the latter (p.1). The Car- 
tesian influence was real and extensive. But, for M. Lachiéze-Rey, 
Cartesian doctrine was utilized by Spinoza in the interests of certain 
primitive ideas arising originally from Spinoza’s own genius. These 
ideas served together as a ‘‘principle of assimilation and of transfor- 
mation with respect to Cartesianism,’’ but the ideas themselves can 
not be iegarded as in any way derived from Cartesian teaching (p. 
3). To this extent, and in this sense, Spinozism is neither a com- 
pletion nor even a continuation of Cartesianism. 

The standpoint indicated dictates M. Lachiéze-Rey’s plan and 
procedure: first, the study of the operation effected by this trans- 
forming principle as expressed in the Short Treatise; and then the 
investigation of its prolonged consequences in the mature organiza- 
tion of Spinoza’s position. The fundamental idea, which more than 
anything else expresses Spinoza’s native bent, is said to be the con- 
ception of immanent causality. Our author, admitting in part the 
justice of Freudenthal’s contentions with respect to the Dialogs in 
the Short Treatise,—i.e., agreeing that the second Dialog is probably 
later than the Short Treatise itself—urges that the First Dialog is 
earlier than the remainder (pp. 6-7). It can not be proved, he ad- 
mits, that the First Dialog preceded Cartesian influence (p. 10). 
However this may be, it contains, as our author expresses his posi- 
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tion, ‘‘the pantheistic conception of the world which belongs to the 
original economy of the [Spinozistic] system.’’ The doctrines which 
constitute the initial conception of Spinozism are ‘‘étroitement 
solidaire’’ and express ‘‘the different aspects of a single intuition 
which is that of immanent causality’’ (p. 252). Given this position, 
the Cartesian influence may be defined with accuracy concerning the 
central point upon which the process of assimilation and utiliza- 
tion depends. This point is defined by Descartes’ doctrine concern- 
ing the modo-substantial relation, and its correlative, the doctrine of 
the principal attribute as defining the internal constitution and in- 
telligibility of substance. Granting this, the task of systematic con- 
struction for Spinoza depends upon his ability to identify substance 
and immanent causality. This in itself entailed a transformation in 
the modo-substantial relation. Accordingly Spinoza’s ‘‘primitive 
pantheism’’ plays ‘‘the réle of regulative principle in the organiza- 
tion of the world of essences destined to’’ determine this pantheism. 

M. Lachiéze-Rey’s demonstration of this thesis comes to a head 
in his prolonged comparative study of the Cartesian and Spinozistic 
arguments for the existence of God, and especially of the ontological 
argument. Both philosophers ‘‘read, so to speak, the existence of 
God in his essence but this reading occurs for the one in an objective 
and ideal essence analogous to mathematical entities, while it 
operates for the other in the actual and formal essence of the im- 
manent cause’’ (pp. 212-213). This comparative study is carried 
out with meticulous care, and M. Lachiéze-Rey’s demonstrates im- 
pressively his mastery of the literature on the Descartes-Spinoza 
problem. 

If one find M. Lachiéze-Rey’s thesis acceptable—and his work in 
its total effect is convincing—then the long controversy over the re- 
lation between the two philosophers must be restated. There will 
be students of Spinoza, of course, to whom the thesis will represent 
over-emphasis. M. Lachiéze-Rey declares in his final sentence that 
there remains, ‘‘in the midst of Spinozism, a definitive disaccord 
between the modo-substantial relation and immanent causality.’’ 
The disaccord might prove to be less definitive if M. Lachiéze-Rey 
were less emphatic in his thesis. 

M. Lachiéze-Rey’s book, this reviewer must confess, proved to be 
difficult reading. Its perusal will arouse anew an American reader’s 
suspicions of European dislike of printing arrangements that facili- 
tate study. In this case we have lengthy chapters, without analytical 
chapter headings, without division of chapters into sections, and 
without other indications that might suggest plan of chapter and 
book. It must be admitted that the alphabetical index of contents 
is more detailed than oceurs with many French philosophical writ- 
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ings. If these details, however, had been used for paragraph and 
section headings, the author’s work could be more readily grasped. 
When M. Lachiéze-Rey’s style is considered, the readers will all the 
more wish for such external aids. The intricate analysis of the book 
is expressed in a style that is cumbersome. The length of sentence 
and complexity of sentence structure are somewhat surprising in a 
French book, even if it be philosophical. These somewhat petulant 
complaints of the reviewer must not be allowed to detract from the 
excellence of the work itself. 
Aubert G. A. Baz. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


Science et Philosophie d’aprés la Doctrine de M. Emile Meyerson. 
Henri Sée. Paris: Félix Alean. 1932. Pp. 203. 


Apart from a summary exposition and defence of Meyerson’s 
historical rapprochement of philosophy and the sciences, M. Sée, who 
is primarily an historian of political economy, wishes to extend 
Meyerson’s doctrine of causal identity to the social sciences. For 
example, history will employ causal explanations in seeking to 
identify the complex causes of the decline of the Roman Empire or 
the events that led to the French Revolution; history is never con- 
tent merely with descriptions. The failure of the historian to find 
laws is due to the non-recurrent and volitional factors characteristic 
of human events, and is not due to the historian’s lack of intellectual 
interest and faith in seeking underlying causal invariants. Thus, M. 
Sée excludes ‘‘legalism’’-—the descriptive philosophy of science— 
from history and social science, as Meyerson has attacked it in the 
natural sciences in favor of ‘‘causalism’’ or the search for explana- 
tory identities, a search that characterizes all thought. However, 
Meyerson has made it quite clear that causalism does not exclude 
legalism, but on the contrary, is strictly implied by it. Neither does 
M. Sée realize that there is an internal difficulty in making minds, 
which are defined as identifying agents by Meyerson, the subject 
matter of science, so long as he retains Meyerson’s view that only 
diversity can constitute the subject-matter of any science. If the 
human minds that are studied in social science are efficient agents as 
well as formal structures that seek to impose identity on the diverse, 
then we must abandon Meyerson’s view that pure identity is the 
essence of all thought. Finally, when M. Sée declares (p. 86) that 
‘it is a characteristic of French philosophy, as M. Meyerson re- 
marks, never to have lost contact with mathematics and the physico- 
chemical sciences (contrary to the German and even English tradi- 
tions),’’ he is not only ignoring unjustly many contemporary Ger- 
man and English philosophers (Hilbert, Weyl, Reichenbach, Rus- 
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sell, Whitehead, etc.), but he is also exposing Meyerson and the 
French tradition to the very criticism Meyerson has himself made 
against positivism; namely, its slavish attachment to the content 
of exact science without appreciation of its ideal intent. 
Puiuiep Paut WIENER. 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF NEW YorK. 
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ing. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Association, 1932. 

Tue Monist. Vol. XLIII, No. 1. Spinoza: His Personality and 
His Doctrine of Perfection: E. L. Schaub. Spinoza’s Political and 
Moral Philosophy: 7. V. Smith. Four Principles of Method—with 
Applications: Charles Hartshorne. Epitomization and Epistemol- 
ogy: G. P. Conger. Numerical and Qualitative Identity: H. W. Hall. 
Current Skepticism of Metaphysics: W. S. Gamertsfelder. Implica- 
tion, Modality and Intension in Symbolic Logie: Leo Abraham. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Everett W. Hall, at present Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
at Ohio State University, has accepted an appointment as Associate 
Professor of Philosophy at Stanford University. 

Mildred Waterhouse, professor of philosophy at the University 
of Denver for the past seven years, has submitted her resignation 
as a member of the faculty, to become effective at the end of the 
present academic year. 
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